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SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1950 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, are 
invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or radio station or any other party. All 
awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio and Magazine Journalism, are offered to individuals on the basis 
of specific work done by Americans and published or broadcast or televised in the United States during the period of 
January |, 1950 to December 31, 1950. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


* General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work. 

* Radio Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or television. 

* Magazine pec. § For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in a 
magazine of general circulation. 

* Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 

* Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 

* Radio Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio newscaster's or commentator's work. 

* ae Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's 


we . 

* Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent's work. 

* News Picture: an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 

* Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding example of public service by an individ- 
ual radio station or network through radio journalism. 

Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public serv- 
ice rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations to be 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the 
circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1950. 


Nominations are not made on any specific form; but each must be accompanied by clippings or manuscript or record- 
ing (in radio division) with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting station, and date of publication 
or broadcast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which the assignment was fulfilled should accompany 
the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. Manuscripts, clippings and recordings will not be re- 
turned unless upon written request accompanying the entry. 


JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury of 
veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will befinal 


Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide that 
none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 15, 1951, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be received by 
February 15, 1951 and should be addressed to: 


Professional Awards Committee 
Sigma Delta Chi 

35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


If additional information is desired write Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accompanying certificates. 
PLEASE CLIP THIS ANNOUNCEMENT AND POST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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Toward a Professional Literature 


NY sensible editor welcomes criticism and I believe 
A I am being honest when I say I welcome it more 

than most. I don’t even mind the readers who write, 
in effect, “Dear Editor: You bum...” The letters of 
blame are better for the editorial soul (which is not im- 
portant) and for the magazine (which is) than the lauda- 
tory ones. But occasionally the former can be more than 
a trifle puzzling. 

One two-page bill of complaint opened interestingly 
with the flat statement that the previous issue of THE QuILL 
had been “a criminal waste of space.” Inasmuch as it was 
a thin, tight issue I will go along to the extent of plead- 
ing guilty to petty larceny. Among the reader’s sugges- 
tions—it was a good letter on the whole—was one to the 
effect that it is THe Qu1ix’s function to let the public know 
what the press is like, what its members are doing. I agree. 

But when I reached the detailed indictment of the issue 
in question, I read with some astonishment: “For instance 
I don’t give a damn about Keyes Beech’s report on the 
trials and tribulations of a war correspondent . . . What 
was this, a filler?” No, it was not a filler. It was one of 
the first actual reports made on front line newspaper cover- 
age in Korea. And above everything else, at that time 
as now, “what the press was like, what its members were 
doing,” was covering a war in Korea! 

What made the Beech article especially interesting was 
that it had not been written for publication but as a frank 
letter from a front line reporter to his editor. Even as I 
pounced on it and secured permission to use it, a great 
foreign news service gave it a dateline and put it on 
the wire for its interest to millions of general readers, let 
alone thousands of fellow journalists. 


S a rule, however, readers are more likely to express 
A disapproval in general terms and to praise specific 
articles or issues. In the past year, two articles have 
attracted an unusual share of praise. One was Richard 
Neuberger’s contention, in the April issue, that the strictly 
“party” newspaper is ineffective politically because its 
recommendation of candidates means little and readers 
know it. The other was Ernie Hill’s frank discussion, in the 
October number, of the foreign correspondent who plays 
footie with the right people at the embassy instead of get- 
ting his news the hard way. 

Praise has come so often for articles that deal with the 
ethics, or at least with the controversial issues, of jour- 
nalism that I could risk a generalization that readers of 
Tue QumLL are more interested in criticism of the press 
(remembering that a critic may both praise and blame) 
than in its techniques and personalities. Or perhaps the 


explanation lies merely in the novelty of such articles. 

But a profession does not work in an ethical vacuum. 
Good professional performance is as much, possibly more, 
a matter of working methods and men as it is mottoes on 
the wall. No profession has more delicate ethical problems 
than medicine yet the medical journals are primarily 
“know how” publications. They tell physicians how to oper- 
ate and when to administer a drug, not what to charge a 
patient or tell his survivors. 

A number of journalists seem to feel, like physicians, 
that ethical matters are a family affair. A majority, I be- 
lieve, will agree that if the press is so important that its 
rights are defined in the Constitution, it must be open to 
evaluation at ali times. THe Quit welcomes such criti- 
cism, provided the critic is qualified by experience and 
constructive purpose. 

But journalism, like medicine, advances constantly in 
techniques. The “know how” article remains important 
for THe Quit even though it may lack the emotional 
appeal of the ethical controversy. So do the personalities 
of journalism. The press can be no better than the men 
who make it and whatever their shortcomings, they can 
rarely be called dull subjects. 


tinuing one—to strike a balance in content between 

ethical, technical and human interest articles about 
and for journalism. But it is also the desire of the Publica- 
tions Board of Sigma Delta Chi, publishers of the magazine, 
and its editors constantly to improve the quality and in- 
crease the quantity and range of its professional content 
as a service to all American journalism. 

An important step toward fuller realization of such a 
Quit is the appointment, starting this new year, of John 
T. Bills of Miami, Fla., as managing editor. He is qualified 
by broad experience in both newspaper and radio jour- 
nalism. He has been daily newspaper reporter and weekly 
publisher in Texas, metropolitan city editor in Miami, and 
is now news director of Miami’s Station WQAM. John has 
great energy and enthusiasm, loyalty to the highest stand- 
ards of journalism, and he is a critical editor and a gifted 
writer. His influence will be felt. 

But the staff of THe Qui and the Publication Board 
would be less than honest if they did not temper their 
enthusiasm with one warning. The magazine is published 
to serve a profession. No group of editors, however de- 
voted, can speak successfully for a profession unless the 
membcrs of that profession speak for themselves. One 
of the things that distinguishes a profession from other 
occupational groups is its professional literature. What 
can you contribute? 


S* in one sense, the goal of THe Quit. remains a con- 
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reporter 


but 


Reporter is the paper 


both work for 
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A Reporter reporter reported that the Reporter could 
use an experienced reporter.—Sounds like double-talk, 
but the meaning is clear. It’s clear because capital and 
lower-case initials are used properly. 


When you refer to Coca-Cola by its friendly abbreviation, 
Coke, your meaning is clear only if you use a capital 
“C.” Coke is a proper name—a synonym for Coca-Cola. 
And correct usage calls for the capital initial always. 
With a lower-case initial, the word stands for something 
else entirely. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. Good practice 
requires the owner of a trade-mark to protect it dili- 


gently. So, for this reason as well as to encourage clear 
usage and proper usage, we keep asking you to write 
Coke with a capital ““C’’"—please. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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J-School Surveys All Oregon 





Editorial Writers Yearn 
For “Another Hour a Day” 


By GORDON A. SABINE 


crowded desk, and waved a hand. 

“Never really enough time,” he 

said. “If I only had another hour or so a 
day ... you know how it is.” 

Out here in Oregon, we do know a lit- 
tle something about “how it is,” because 
twenty-three of the editorial writers on 
the twenty-one daily newspapers in our 
state have recently permitted us to inter- 
view them from one to nine hours apiece, 
and ask a battery of questions designed 
to reveal something of their social char- 
acteristics and work patterns. 

The study was undertaken with the 
idea that for far too many years now, 
torial writers ~~~ been much like the 
weather—pe have cussed ‘em, but 
nobody’s tae do anything much about 
them. At least, nobody has tried to find 
out what makes ’em tick. 

And they surely are ticking. You be- 
come more and more aware of that when 
you see how much of a work load (in 
addition to editorial writing) each of 
these fellows has. It’s terrific, to state it 
conservatively, and it’s no wonder they 
yearn for “another hour or so a day.” 

Probably the most significant single fact 
from the study is the way these editorial 
writers reflect the economic structure of 
the size of newspaper on which they work. 

The state has a single metropolitan cen- 
ter—Portland. Next largest city is Salem, 
population 43,000, and from there the 
sizes range downward. That means that 
all but two of Oregon’s daily newspapers 
are of the small city variety. 

In general, the bigger the paper, the 
more money there is to pay for editorial 
writing. The smaller the paper, the more 


Te editor looked up from his 


additional duties the editorial writer has 
to perform. 

There is, for instance, exactly one man 
in the entire state daily press who re- 
searches and writes editorials—and does 
nothing else—on his newspaper job. There 
are five others for whom editorial writing 
is the main responsibility, but who have 
some side tasks in connection with other 
parts of the editorial page or the news- 
paper’s public relations. 

The remaining seventeen spend 40 per 
cent or less of their time on editorials; 
eight of them spend one-fifth or less of 
their average work week writing in the 
editorial “we.” 

The extreme is one editorial writer who 
is able to devote only one hour in every 
sixteen he works—just 6 per cent of his 
time—to handling all the editorials his 
paper runs, and it runs a column or more 
a day, too. 


This diversity of activity is reflected 
in the titles held by the men who write 
the editorials. Only two of them are edi- 
tors. Six are editors and publishers, five 
managing editors, two editors of the edi- 
torial page, three associate editors, and 
one each assistant publisher, business 
manager, news editor, publisher and city 
editor. 

Considering all they have to do, it’s no 





explanation of this small t 
of time is reasonably simple, of course. 
These men have other things to do. 
The papers on which they work operate 
with staffs so small that a man can't af- 
ford to a specialist in just one area. 
He must be versatile to earn his way. 

Proof of that is here in Oregon. Of the 
seventeen editorial writers not devoting 
most of their time to the editorial page, 
fifteen have some sort of news work or 
responsibility on their papers. Half of 
them, in addition to writing editorials, 
have some sort of business side duty or 
responsibility. Two cover regular news 
beats, and three correspond for the As- 
sociated Press and the Oregonian in 
Portland. 





HE Associated Press Managing Editors report for 1950 cited 

five U. S. institutions for leadership in mass communications 

research. Four of these were schools of journalism, and one 
of the four was the University of Oregon. 

Part of the research program at Oregon has been a unique 
study of the editorial writers of the state’s daily newspapers 
—unique because it was the first such study based on lengthy 
face-to-face interviews with the writers, rather than on hard-to- 
understand, harder-to-answer mail questionnaires. 

With travel funds supplied by the Graduate Council on Re- 
search at Oregon, Gordon A. Sabine, dean of the journalism 
school there, was able to go right into the offices of more than a 
score of these editorial writers, and ask them questions that 
took from one to nine hours to answer. 

The accompanying article is a summary of just some of the 
information obtained. The total picture is so voluminous that 
the Oregon researchers now feel that more is known about the 
daily newspaper editorial writers of their state than those of 
any other. Sabine has worked on papers in the Midwest, taught 
at Wisconsin (his alma mater), Kansas, and Minnesota, and 
written for various magazines, including The Quill. 
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wonder these executives average close to 
sixty hours of time on the job a week. 
The high was ninety hours, and the stand- 
ard 40-hour week was possible for only 
one man. 

The average age of these writers is 56. 
The youngest is 35, and three are more 
than 70. Only five were born in Oregon, 
and only three are sons of newspapermen. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-three have all 
or part of'a college education, with six 
majoring in journalism, and the others 
in everything from history to agricul- 
tural economics, ch ing to 
horticulture, sociology to music. 





ETTING into editorial writing was 
more or less coincidental with 
most of the group. Only three of 

them started writing editorials mo od 
because they wanted to; all the rest 
gan it as part of a new and higher job in 
the newspaper organization, and ause 
editorial writing went with that better 
job. 
: Nevertheless, the financial rewards for 
the job are pretty good in most cases— 
the average total income of the twenty- 
three men for 1949 was $12,570. This fig- 
ure is misleading to some extent, because 
it includes income from all sources, not 
just from the newspaper or the editorial- 
writing part of the newspaper job. 

range in income is from $4,000 to 
well above $25,000, and the figures in- 
clude supplementary income from non- 
newspaper positions or investments for 
fifteen of the group. More than half the 
men own stock in the papers on which 
they work, and three own stock in other 
papers. 

You wonder how they’ve had time to 
do it, but half these editorial writers 
have held some kind of appointive pub- 
lic office while they were in newspaper 
work, all but four belong to civic clubs, 
and all but two of those belonging to 
such clubs have held elective office in 


[Turn to Page 10) 





John R. Ulrich Jr. 


OMETIME in the course of World War 

II many a newspaperman on active 
duty with the infantry, as I was, must 
have made the same mistake I made and 
walked through a door marked PRO ex- 
pecting to find the Public Relations Officer. 

My mistake came in the natural course 
of trying to find a kindred spirit in the 
mess that was Linz, Austria, in the early 
fall of 1945. The mistake needn't be ex- 
plained to anyone who served in the med- 
ics or in that branch of the service which 
handled the army’s information program. 

As a reservist I was called to active duty 
with an engineer construction battalion 
in August of this year. Things in the in- 
formation field have changed. The pro- 
gram is now referred to as PlO—for Pub- 
lic Information Officer. 

It is aimed by army policy makers at 
cooperation with editors and it operates 
on every post, camp and station in the 
United States from the Pentagon to Korea. 

The increased calls for draftees, reserv- 
ists and national guardsmen during the 
past few months have brought to editors 
all around the nation a new influx of 
mail from army posts. The editors receive 
first a form that reads in part: 

“The free mailing of army information 
material to civilian sources which have 
not requested it is contrary to Federal 
Postal Regulations. 

“If your newspaper or radio station 
desires to have us mail to you timely items 
concerning army personnel that would 
be of interest in your locality, please fill 
out the form below, indicating the releases 
desired, sign and mail.” 

The editor who fills in and returns the 
form will begin soon to receive a series 
of stories concerning awards, commenda- 
tions and promotions of men or women 
(the WAC has the same program) re- 
cently residents of his town or city. 


IE stories are the result of PIO 
working at the company level. The 
principle is an old one in journalism. 

“Names make news,” the post PIO tells 
a group of recently called up reservists. 

“Send your hometown editor these sto- 
ries. Tell about Joe Smith making corpo- 
ral, about Jim Brown being awarded the 
Good Conduct medal. He'll use your story 
and you'll make another friend for the 
army. 

The program has one flaw for inexpe- 
rienced newsmen, as are many of non- 
commissioned officers who handle the job 


A Double View 





Give PIO 
A Break-He 


Serves You 


By JOHN R. ULRICH JR. 


at the company level. Too many of them 
try to follow the program to the letter. 

The “Hometown Release” program is 
one phase of army information work that 
is not checked for security. The rules are 
simple: the non-com can send direct (by- 
passing the PIO check) to his hometown 
paper any story concerning a single in- 
dividual except accident, death or trans- 
fer stories. If more than one person is 
involved the story must clear through or 
be written by the post PIO. 

The NCOs are encouraged to report to 
the PIO anything newsworthy. Most PIOs 

ve been up to their ears in work now 
that thousands of reservists, national 
guardsmen and draftees are crowding 
camps again. It is impossible for the few 
men allowed on a PIO s' to cover 
everything in a bustling army camp. 

In some cases the reservists, national 
guardsmen and draftees are journalists 
themselves. Their work is helping the pro- 
gram pick up momentum. 


problem of an editor receiving fif- 
teen or twenty releases when the men 
of a reserve unit from his city begin 
receiving promotions was solved by my 
unit at Camp Carson, Colorado, where it 
was sent for training from Spokane. In- 
stead of sending the Hometown (individ- 
ual) releases to the Spokane papers, the 
PIO non-coms at the company level gath- 
er the information and turn it in to the 
battalion PIO. 

At the battalion level the material is 
combined into one story, cleared through 
Post PIO and is forwarded to the home- 
town editors ready for the copy desk. 

Most of the stories sent back have 
used in their entirety—everything 
ray desk or a military editor would — 

io with scissors and paste has already 
nm done. 

On higher levels PIO is paying off too. 
A year ago the Cheyenne Mountain-Camp 
Carson fire burned out a portion of the 
camp and nine men died in the flames. 
This September a Colorado Springs news- 
paper editorialized that the danger of - 
at Camp Carson was again ex 
great—that there were inadequate ~~ 
cautions against fire—range grass was 
tinder dry—another disaster was immin- 
ent. 

The post PIO had an answer. Even as 
the editorial was being written an en- 
gineer battalion was bulldozing a hun- 
dred-foot wide fire break completely 
around the camp. A PIO cameraman got 
pictures, a PIO reporter got a feature 
story and the Colorado Springs papers 
played it front page. 

Because someone had forgotten to no- 
tify the PIO the story broke too late to 
avoid the editorial—but not too late to 
alleviate some of the concern. 





OTH active newspapermen 
and journalists called to 
service are going to have 
more and more contact with the 


from both sides of the fence, as 
acting military editor for the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle and in 
recent months as an intelligence 
officer with an engineer re- 
serve unit called to active duty. 

A Dickinson College graduate 
who worked on the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph before serving 
overseas as a World War II in- 
fantryman, Ulrich took a post- 
war degree at Lehigh University 
and went to Washington State 
College to teach journalism in 
1947. In 1949 he joined the 
Chronicle staff. He helped or- 
ganize the Spokane profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi and was its first president. 





policy of PIO in accident and death 

cases is one t seems sound. No sto- 

ries about individuals being injured or 

killed are released before the next of kin 

has been notified. In the continental 

United States this means a delay of four 
hours; overseas it means forty-eight. 

The delay is not mandatory. If the next 
of kin can be notified in half an hour, as 
in cases where wives are at or near their 
husbands’ posts, the story is released just 
as soon as the wife is notified 

The policy, as I said before, seems 
sound. For a mother, father or wife to 
pick up the evening paper and read that 
a son or husband has been injured or 
killed is a terrible shock. The army be- 
lieves that even the impersonal telegram 
from a man’s commanding officer is a 
somewhat easier way to deliver bad news. 

In accident cases the delay also gives 
the medics time to make a more complete 
diagnosis before the story is given to a 
paper. 

Off the post it is a bit difficult to con- 
trol the flow of what an editor or reporter 
calls “news” whether it’s good or bad. 

Recently near Carson a soldier was 
killed in a midnight auto accident. An 
alert reporter got to the scene, got pic- 
tures and the name of the victim and des- 
ignation of his unit. The morning papers 
and three press associations carried the 
news. The story, unfortunately, broke the 
news to the man’s wife before she was of- 
ficially notified and revealed the presence 
of the man’s unit at Camp Carson. The 
identity of the unit had not previously 
been disclosed. 


Most editors are security conscious. At 
the same time they are forced to fight 
many battles with government agencies 
over the legitimate release of news infor- 
mation. 

The crash of a B-36 bomber in Puget 
Sound brought one of the battles. The 
Coast Guard announced—but the Air 
Force at McChord Field refused to con- 
firm—the crash. It was a matter of mis- 
understanding of the “accident policy” on 
the part of a PIO along with a lack of 

[Turn to Page 10} 
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Multiple Deadlines 





Collegiate 


Publicist 
Keeps Busy 


By JAMES W. ARMSEY 


about the leisurely life I lead as a 

college public relations director. 
Some are joking, some aren’t. But the 
feeling is still all too prevalent in the 
news fraternity that the public relations 
men who represent educational institu- 
tions have a soft touch, 

College public relations has come a 
long way since the days immediately after 
World War I when the educational pub- 
licist limited himself pretty much to a few 
stories on developments in education. 

Today many public relations men in 
our colleges find themselves dealing with 
only an occasional piece on education, by 
comparison, and spending less than a 
quarter of their time with the total pub- 
licity job as it is usually thought of. The 
tempo, the ever-present deadline, and the 
scope of the modern public relations pro- 
grams in our colleges leave the directors 
of these activities very little time indeed 
for contemplation and introspection. 

This is especially true, I believe, when 
the college is privately supported and 
when it is located in a metropolitan area. 
My own institution, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, is a case in point. 

Illinois Tech and its sister institution, 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology (that’s the full le- 
gal title), are engaged in a coordinated and 
complementary program of education and 
research. The college concentrates on en- 
gineering and technological education and 
fundamental research, whereas the foun- 
dation confines its activity pretty much to 
applied research in the physical sciences. 

Together, these two organizations, head- 
ed by a common board of trustees and the 
same president, are building a Technology 
Center on Chicago’s near south side in t 
center of the city’s and the nation’s larg- 
est slum belt. 


IA eect leer often chide me 


serves both, our news output deals more 

with scientific developments, student 
affairs, speeches, personnel activities, or, 
in our case, the civic conflict inherent in 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
than it does in news of educational theory 
and policy. 

But in the public relations department, 
we try never to forget our primary ob- 
jective. That’s simply service—to our own 
staff and to those outside our organiza- 
tions, whatever their interest in our ac- 
tivities may be. 

These outside persons, or constituents, 
or publics, as the public relations people 
call them, consist in our case of our stu 
dents, staff members, trustees, alumni, 
students’ parents, the community, those 
who altruistically support us financially, 
sponsors who buy research, and that broad 
group known as the general public. 

All of these groups, of course, and par- 
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i the public relations department which 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK—Explaining this picture of a physicist studying 
sound waves in a specially insulated room without echoes is part of a 
publicist’s job at the Illinois Institute of Technology. The chamber is part 
of the Parmly Laboratory at the Armour Research Foundation, sister foun- 


dation of Illinois Tech in Chicago. 


ticularly the last, are users of the prod- 
uct produced daily, or weekly, or monthly, 
by the press. It is through the press that 
we try to reach them indirectly. 

To do this, our output must be news. It 
must be written tightly. It must be time- 
ly. It must be competitive. Otherwise, it 
has no chance of being used. With the 
press, as with all groups, our guiding pol- 
icy is honesty. We know t this is prac- 
tical as well as morally right. We cannot 
hope to gain support from any quarter un- 
less our integrity is beyond question. 

We try to be prompt, courteous, and 
forthright. We never try to suppress news 
whether bad or good. We know the stuff 
that’s good news (from our standpoint) 
is better received if we handle the news 
that may be temporarily bad (from our 
standpoint) in the speedy, complete fash- 
ion that the press has a right to expect. 

We seek understanding and, through 
understanding, support, both moral and 
financial, Those who support us will only 
do so through knowledge of and agree- 
ment with our aims and accomplishments. 
Indeed, this should be the basis of per- 
formance for all organizations seeking 
public acceptance and support—and all of 
them are, whether their product is educa- 
tion or breakfast food. 


UR two organizations—the educa- 
tional institution and the research 
foundation—are making great strides 
in furthering our culture and our econ- 
omy. To keep the press at all levels— 
city, community, national media—inform- 
ed of these developments, last year we is- 


sued some 700 news releases to several 
hundred publications. 

Not all stories went to all media, of 
course, but many went to several. Many 
stories were written exclusively upon re- 
quest. Scores of letters transmitted infor- 
mation requested for round-up stories and 
individual pieces by staff writers. 

On the scheduled side of the program, 
we help plan, promote, and arrange such 
varied events as an open house, a Christ- 
mas holiday basketball tournament for 
Chicago high schools, a concurrent career 
conference for high school and junior col- 
lege students, three national technical 
conferences a year, and a dozen smaller 
symposia. 

On the unscheduled side, we handle 
tours of our facilities, write special arti- 
cles, do a bit of ghosting, prepare speak- 
ers’ manuals, clip sheet material, kits of 
background information, make wi 
displays, and answer hundreds of miscel- 
laneous telephone and letter inquiries 
every year. 

To keep up with all of the facets of this 
public relations program im: regular, 
rigid deadlines, b we're dealing in 
news and not ancient history. In addition, 
the department handles publicati and 
printing for our two organizations. Here’s 
where the deadlines really get tight. 

Last year we processed more than 300 
printing jobs ranging from simple folders 
through pamphlets, conference programs, 
departmental brochures, fund-raising ma- 
terial, dinner programs, view books, cata- 

[Turn to Page 10] 
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AT JOURNALISM FRATERNITY CONVENTION—Above, (left) Ralph McGill editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, speaks for the new South. Right, Lee Hills, Miami Herald man- 
aging editor and vice-president-elect of SDX. chats with President-elect John M. McClel- 
land Jr., editor of the Longview (Wash.) Daily News. Below, Vice-president Floyd Arpan 
(right), Northwestern University, explains a point to the coming generation, journalism 
students (from left) David A. Von Sothen, Northwestern; Barney H. Goodwin, Boston: 
Arthur Roth, Miami, and H. Phil Thoeny, North Dakota. 





FROM COAST TO COAST—SDxX initiates (from left) are Thomas E. Pennick Sr.. editor, 
West Palm Beach Post: Larry Fanning. managing editor, San Francisco Chronicle; Ar- 
thur C. Deck, managing editor, Salt Lake City Tribune; Ed Ray, editor, Tampa Times; 
Guy Butler, sports editor, Miami Daily News; James A. Julian, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, U. of Miami; Marc A. Rose, senior editor, Reader's Digest: Philip Wylie, Miami. 
author, and Mike Flynn, Pan-American Airways, Washington, D. C. 
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GAY AND SERIOUS—Above 
California Associated Newspa 
friend, Charles C. Campbell, d 
at Washington. Below Howard 
ington, and another member of 
goers, Sol Taishoff, editor and p 
an exhibit of journalism school 
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Alden Waite (left), president of Southern 

(pers and vice-president-elect. greets a 
irector of the British Information Service 
L. Kany (left), Associated Press, Wash- 
a planeload of Washington convention- 
ublisher, Broadcasting Magazine. inspect 
photographs. . 








DISTINGUISHED GUEST—Above, President Carl R. Kesler (left), Chicago 
Daily News editorial writer, and Mayor Harold Turk of Miami Bech (standing) 
welcome Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, P.zkistan foreign minister and United 
Notions leader, after his arrival at the Miami airport to make the banquet ad- 
dress. Below, Past President Luther Huston (right) New York Times, entertains 
Hoke Welch, Miami Daily News managing editor and president of the host 
chapter, on his “elder statesman’s” bench in the San Souci Hotel lobby. 
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logs, annual reports, and conference pro- 
with case binding. 

Most of these jobs require copywriting, 

all of them require makeup, layout, proof- 

reading, pasteup, page proof checking, and 


James W. Armsey 


distribution. Every job follows a pre-de- 
termined schedule, and heaven help us if 
we get behind. 

Many of our publications are periodi- 
cals. Each, of course, has recurring dead 





AMES W. ARMSEY is public relations director of Ilinois Institute 
of Technology in Chicago, and of its sister organization, the 
Armour 


Research Foundation, a separate but closely allied cor- 
poration that engages in scientific research for industry and govern- 


ment. 

At the University of Illinois, Jim was editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Illini. No sooner was the ink dry on his diploma than he was called to 
active duty in the Army as a cryptographer. But he managed a trans- 
fer from the “puzzle” section and spent almost five years as an Army 
PRO, ending in the Far East, where, as a major, he served as assist- 
ant PRO of the India-Burma theater. 


Armsey acquired a master’s degree in political science at Illinois in 


1946 and came to Chicago as 


manager of the uni- 


public information 
versity’s professional colleges. He joined the Illinois Tech staff in 
1947 and took over the public relation program two years Icater. 
As a newspaperman in Olney, IIL, his home town, Jim wrote city 
news, sports, society, editorials, and “ran the job press on Saturdays.” 





He is secretary-tr 


of the American College Public Relations 


Association and a member of the Headline Club, profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and the Public Relations Society 


of America. 





lines which must be met. For the college, 
we produce a monthly tabloid newspaper 
for alumni, the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate catalogs, view books for the admis- 
sions office, an annual report on the In- 
stitute’s activities, an internal staff book- 
let on policies, practices, and procedures, 
and various printed pieces used in the 
fund-raising program. 

For the foundation, we produce a bi- 
monthly research newsletter, a quarterly 
scientific publication, an annual report, a 
sponsor manual, an internal staff 


duction specialist, an artist-layout man, 
and two secretaries. 

A typical month finds us with dozens of 
deadlines to meet. There are no lulls in 
the day’s occupation. The demands on the 
staff's time leave but few moments for 
off-in-the-corner thinking and planning. 

But we are convinced—and we think 
our bosses are convinced—that public re- 
lations is a vital part of management, 
whether in colleges, research organiza- 
tions, or profit-making consumer-product 





a monthly tabloid house organ, and vari- 
ous departmental brochures. For both, we 
print and distribute a weekly mimeo- 
graphed internal news sheet. 

To do this combined job, we main- 
tain a staff of two writers in the college, 
three in the foundation, a printing pro- 


We want to strengthen and not weaken 
that belief so we keep batting down the 
deadlines as they come up. We feel that 
we need not apologize to our brothers of 
the working press. We are both serving 
the public interest: neither of us could 
long exist if we didn’t. 





Ulrich 
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coordination between Air Force and Coast 
Guard. The PIO was trying to do his job, 
but a too rigid interpretation of the policy 
ran him afoul of the power of the press. 

The PIOs are learning fast. Officers and 
enlisted men, selected wherever possible 
because of their experience or education 
in journalism, go to school at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa.* 

Most of the men handling the PIO pro- 
gram at the camp and unit levels will 
frankly admit they can use some help. 
Some of the kind of help they can use is 
coming from newspaper pressure on their 
superiors in Washington. Other help can 
be given on the local level by editors who 
can spare the time to be frank with PIOs 
about their troubles. 

As one Public Information Officer put 

“Should the editors have a complaint 
about the manner in which a PIO performs 
his job they should consult him personally 
in an attempt to reach a mutual under- 
standing. 

“For too often editors, rather than talk 
frankly with the PIO, come out in their 
columns complaining about the local PIO’s 


(*See The Quill for November, 1950.) 


non-cooperation and criticizing in general 
the army’s policy. 

“I am sure that if the editors would take 
it upon themselves to correct or suggest 
various things directly to the PIOs, very 
little ill feeling would exist.” 

On the PIO’s side of the matter (and it 
happens to be the editor’s side, too) one 
thing is certain. Be he an old hand or be- 
ginner in journalism, the PIO is under or- 
ders to cooperate with the local editors. 
The PIO is also under strict orders and 
close scrutiny (S2-Intelligence gets a hand 
in) to protect the secrets of the armed 
forces. 

So—give the PIO a break. Criticise help- 
fully and don’t pry too deeply. Sure, it’s 
the taxpayer’s (another word for subscrib- 
er’s) money that is paying for the secrets 
and paying the PIO’s salary. It is also the 
taxpayer's neck if the secrets get into the 
wrong hands. 


Sabine 
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them. All but six belong to some fra- 
ternal lodge. 


E process of writing an editorial be- 
gins with getting an idea for one, of 
course, and the Oregonians have quite 


a variety of answers to the question, 

“When do you think a subject is worth 
an_ editorial?” Basically these answers 
indicate that a subject is worth an edi- 
torial to ten of the writers when it is 
interesting to them, and to thirteen of 
the men when the subject is interesting 
or significant to their readers. 

They say, for instance, that they see an 
editorial in a subject “when it gives me 
an idea for one,” “when it exposes or 
corrects an evil,” “when it’s something 
that cheers, stirs, makes indignant, or 
is hard to understand,” “when I can of- 
fer something beyond what’s in the news,” 
“when it’s something people ought to 
know about.” 

Other reasons are “when it has an ef- 
fect on economic or social conditions lo- 
cally,” offers “facts I haven’t known be- 
fore,” or “facts the ordinary reader 
doesn’t have access to,” “when the item 
lets me draw some social or economic 
moral,” “when it will do any good in the 
long run for the community,” and is 
“something in which I think readers 
should gain interest.” 

One answer was particularly frank. It 
came from that editor who said “if I only 
had another hour or so a day.” A sub- 
ject is worth an editorial to him, he sighed, 
“when I have time to do it.” 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI FELLOWS—Named for the journalism fraternity’s national honors at Miami Beach were 
(from left) Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune, columnist and author: Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated 
Press science editor, and Benjamin M. McKelway, editor of the Washington Star. 


Distinguished Writers, Editor 
Elected to SDX Fellowships 


WO nationally noted writers and the 
editor of one of the country’s leading 
newspapers were elected Fellows of 
Sigma Delta Chi at the journalistic fra- 
ternity’s recent 1950 convention in Miami 
Beach, Fla. The distinction is the highest 
in the gift of the organization of more than 
19,000 journalists and students of journal- 


ism. 

The Fellows are Howard W. Blakeslee, 
science editor of the Associated Press; 
Benjamin M. McKelway, editor of the 
Washington (D.C.) Star, and Walter Lipp- 
mann, special writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune whose column is syndi- 
cated across the country. The three news- 
papermen, each of whom has won many 
honors in journalism, will receive the 
special fellow’s keys of the fraternity. 

Blakeslee, whose byline is familiar to 
readers everywhere, was cited as a sci- 
ence writer “who gets plaudits from the 
scientists for accuracy and from his read- 
ers for clarity.” A newspaperman for more 
than forty years, he is a writer who has 
learned his way though the maze of mod- 
ern science rather than a formally trained 
scientist turned popular writer. He trans- 
lates the wonders of the laboratory into 
vivid, simply worded prose that makes it 
understandable to millions of readers. 

A native of the state of Washington, the 
son of a missionary, Blakeslee attended 
the University of Michigan and was a re- 
porter, sports and feature writer for De- 
troit and Chicago newspapers before join- 
ing the AP in 1905. He served more than 
twenty years as writer and editor before 
heading the newly created AP science 
desk in 1928. He was bureau chief in New 
Orleans, Atlanta and Dallas, news editor 
in Chicago and New York City. 

When the atomic bomb was first an- 
nounced, his stories about its principle 
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and effects were printed around the world. 
He later wrote a 32,000 word book, “The 
Atomic Feature,” which was issued as a 
magazine-sizc news supplement and was 
translated into Japanese where it was 
read avidly by the only people to have 
felt its terrible effect. 

Blakeslee has won a Pulitzer Prize for 
his science reporting, and many other 
awards both from journalism and from 
science. These include an honorary MS. 
from his own Alma Mater, granted to the 
man who as a student never entered a 
laboratory. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers—he 
has been its president—and a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 4 


cKELWAY is a reporter who set an 
example for young journalists by 
steadily and brilliantly working his 
way through practically every newsroom 
desk to the editorship of a great newspa- 
per. He was cited for a fellowship for hi 
outstanding newspaper performance and 
for labors on behalf of journalism which 
culminated in 1949 in the presidency of 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors. 

As president of the ASNE, he has led 
a fight for world press freedom in the 
American concept of the term. He was a 
member of a committee of American ed- 
itors chosen by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er to inspect Nazi concentration camps, 
and of another named by Secretary of 
State George Marshall to investigate 
charges that alien agents were using the 
United Nations as cover for subversive ac- 
tivities here. His activities have ranged 
from university trustee to Associated 
Press director and the presidency of the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

A North Carolinian, McKelway at- 


tended Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
George Washington University and served 
as a lieutenant in the first World War. He 
reported for the Washington Times, and 
was news editor and editorial writer for 
the New Britain (Conn.) Herald before 
returning to the capital to join the staff 
of the Star in 1921. He was successively 
city, ews, managing and associate editor 
before becoming editor in 1946. As editor, 
he has taken pains to put the Star’s edi- 
torial “ivory tower” in close cooperation 
with its newsroom. He is a member of the 
Gridiron and National Press Clubs and of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Walter Lippman has become one of the 
widely quoted observers of the American 
scene through his highly respected syndi- 
cated newspaper column and as the author 
of nearly two dozen books. His first vol- 
ume, “A Preface to Politics,” was pub- 
lished only three years after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard University. The others 
have included such well-known titles as 
“A Preface to Morals,” “The Good Socie- 
ty,” and “Shield of the Republic.” 

A native New Yorker, he was associate 
editor of the New Republic and editor of 
the New York World before going to the 
Herald Tribune to write his present col- 
umn. His training for his work included 
experience as assistant to the secretary of 
war in 1917, followed by service as a cap- 
tain in military intelligence with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, 
and afterward, with the American Com- 
mission to negotiate Peace. 

He has been a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard, a senator of Phi 
Beta Kappa and honored by election to 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. He was rated as a commander 
of the Legion of Honor by France and an 
officer of the Order of Leopold by Bel- 
gium. Throughout his professional career 
as newspaperman and writer of books, 
he been a contributor to such maga- 
gines as Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, Life 
and the Yale Review. 


[Turn to Page 15] 
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SDX Opposes UN Proposal 
On Press; Cites Alternative 


Miami Beach threw the weight of its 

19,000 members against the press pro- 
vision of the proposed United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights. And the con- 
vention gave unanimous approval to a res- 
olution condemning “any in our govern- 
ment or representing us in the United Na- 
tions who, for the sake of compromise, 
would give approval to the language of 

covenant.” 

The language of the proposed covenant 
to which the journalism fraternity objects 
reads: 

“The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalties, 
liabilities and restrictions, but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law and 
are necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health or 
morals, or of the rights, freedoms or repu- 
tations of others.” 

The convention held that this language, 
if ratified in treaty form by the United 
States, could, by judicial interpretation, 
supersede the first amendment to the con- 
stitution which protects freedom of the 
press in the United States. 

The journalism fraternity resolution 
cited the language of an American Bar 
Association report which attacked the pro- 
posed treaty in strong terms, saying: 

“For what standard of free speech would 
we be fighting for under the banner of the 
United Nations—the standard of the cov- 
enant or the standard of the constitution 
of the United States? Which standard shall 
we teach and advocate for the world? 

“The question seems to be deeper than 
all that. Is this part of the persistent de- 
mand for a dominant state? Freedom of 
speech and information simply cannot be 
permitted in such a state. Examples 
around us confirm that beyond all ques- 
tion. 

“These definitions (of free speech and 
press) if agreed to by us are a legal and 
moral admission that the definition of our 
founding fathers is a miserable mistake.” 


5 IGMA DELTA CHI in convention at 


convention also approved an an- 

nual report by Sigma Delta Chi’s Com- 

mittee on Freedom of Information 

which offered a possible solution to the 

apparent stalemate in United Nations over 

the freedom of information clause of the 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

The committee headed by Lyle Wilson, 
United Press bureau chief in Washington, 
D. C., suggested that the United Nations 
adopt the freedom of information clause 
written into the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation signed by the 
United States and Italy in 1948. 

This treaty guarantees to representa- 
tives of both nations the right to gather, 
write and report news and transmit it 
abroad. 

“This document,” the Wilson commit- 
tee said, “contains one of the clearest and 
most effective expressions of Freedom of 
Information in any international compact.” 

The text of the report follows: 

“The Cold War is in reality a war of 
ideas. As such its pressures and urgencies 
are of particular concern to your Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Information. This war 
is not fought with armies, navies and air 
fleets. Its ammunition is propaganda. Its 


strategy is control, in greater or less de- 
gree, of press and radio. 

“The worldwide campaign to promote 
freedom of information grew out of the 
last war and has taken firm root in the 
years of the Cold War. The subject has 
become a fixture on the calendars of 
foreign offices in virtually every country. 
In the United Nations it has been vigor- 
ously worked on by the General Assem- 
bly, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Commission on Human Rights, the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, and the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Ed- 
itors’ groups in many countries have ap- 
plied themselves to diligent, independent 
study of the subject. 

“The campaign has produced a volumi- 
nous spoken and written record. But its ac- 
complishments to date have been mostly 
in that wordy record, not in the actual 
pushing back of the frontiers of freedom 
of information. 

“On the contrary, the past year has seen 

a diminution rather nm an increase in 
the extent of news freedom. Military 
needs, developed by the Cold War, have 
blanked out growing areas of informa- 
tion. The number of countries practicing 
censorship has not grown less. The ex- 
pansion of Soviet control, notably in Chi- 
na, has lowered the Iron Curtain over 
lands formerly in free communication with 
the rest of the world. 


\\g= REEDOM of information became a 
- matter of special international in- 
terest in the closing months of 
World War II. Having seen the power of a 
controlled press to plunge nations into 
war, our government, with the strong sup- 
port of the press, took the lead in stimu- 
lating action toward a worldwide move- 
ment to promote news freedom. On Sept. 
21, 1944, the United States Congress 
adopted this resolution: 

“ “Resolved . That the Congress of 
the United States expresses its belief in 
the world-wide right of interchange of 
news by news-gathering and distributing 
agencies, whether individual or associate, 
by any means, without discrimination as 
to sources, distribution, rates, or charges; 
and that this right should be protec by 
international compact.’ 

“At that time, more than a dozen heads 
of state publicly pledged their govern- 
ments, without qualification, to the prin- 
ciples of news freedom. Later, in 1948, 
more than fifty governments met at Ge- 
neva and agreed on drafts of treaties to 
protect and promote a worldwide free 
flow of news. 

“Most of the delegates to that conference 
on freedom of information were newsmen, 
radio correspondents, editors or publish- 
ers. They understood the technicalities of 
their problem; as newsmen they spoke a 
common language; they reached agree- 
ment at first seemed impossible. They did 
a good job of forging an instrument to car- 
ry out that Congressional resolution. 

“But then the treaty-drafts moved on 
into the Economic and Social Council and 
into committees of the General Assembly, 
and the assembly itself. The newsmen- 
delegates departed; the professional diplo- 
mats took over. Only a handful of coun- 
tries, among them the United States, fol- 
lowed all the way through in these UN 
meetings with delegates chosen from the 


newspaper field for their special knowl- 
edge of news problems. 

“The treaties were amended, freedoms 
whittled away, restrictions added. The 
Treaty on the Gathering and International 
Transmission of News emerged with many 
alterations which will require close scru- 
tiny before it is ratified. It has not yet 
been submitted for signature by individ- 
ual governments because it is linked to a 
second treaty on freedom of information 
in general. The drafting of the second 
treaty broke down in a United Nations 
committee under a storm of restrictive 
amendments. 

“The United Nations is continuing its 
valiant efforts to promote freedom of in- 
formation. Your committee feels that their 
study and debate have shed much new 
and useful light on the problem. But your 
committee also feels it has been shown 
clearly that the governments of the United 
Nations strongly represent so wide a dis- 
parity of views on the subject that their 
study and debate now are in danger of 
running to frustration and disillusionment 
rather than to solid accomplishment. 


is a possible solution for this grow- 

ing difficulty, one which would not 
hamper the work of the United Nations, 
but which we believe would help it. The 
remedy, already used on a limited scale, 
lies in a clause of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Navigation signed by 
the United States and Italy in Rome, Feb. 
2, 1948. That document contains one of 
the clearest and most effective expressions 
of freedom of information in any interna- 
tional compact. Here it is: 

“*The high contracting parties declare 
their adherence to the principles of free- 
dom of the press and of free interchange 
of information. To this end, nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of either high 
contracting party shall have the right, 
within the territories of the other, to en- 
gage in such activities as writing, report- 
ing and gathering of information for dis- 
semination to the public, and shall enjoy 
freedom of transmission of material to be 
used abroad for publication by the press, 
radio, motion pictures, and other means. 
The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either high contracting party shall 
enjoy freedom of publication in the terri- 
tories of the other, in accordance with the 
applicable laws and regulations, upon the 
same terms as nationals, corporations or 
associations of such other high contract- 
ing party. The term “information,” as used 
in this paragraph, shall include all forms 
of written communications, printed mat- 
ter, motion pictures, recordings and pho- 
tographs.’ 


"Vere committee suggests that there 
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Newspapers Offer 
Schools Program 
In World Affairs 


EVEN newspapers across the country 
are now offering school administra- 
tors and teachers a weekly program 

for classroom study of world affairs. De- 
signed and sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Star since 1946, the program last fall gave 
an estimated 350,000 pupils a greater un- 
derstanding of world events. 

Newspapers vffering the program to 
schools in their areas, besides the Star, 
are the Denver Post, Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal, Des Moines Register, Toledo Blade, 
Hartford Courant and Washington Post. 

The program was designed originally 
for high school classrooms in the Upper 
Midwest, but last year hundreds of edu- 
cators in thirty-six states wrote the Star 
for program material. In addition, thou- 
sands of adults in informal home circles 
and club groups, used the plan to expand 
their knowledge of world news events. 

Since the Star announced the 1950-51 
program, more than 5,000 requests for the 
guidebook have been received. Among 
persons making inquiry are pastors, house- 
wives, welfare and youth leaders, repre- 
sentatives of women’s study clubs, civic 
and farm groups, as well as hundreds of 
educators and school administrators. 

Center of the world affairs program is a 
48-page study guidebook on twenty-six 
topics of contemporary world importance. 
Weekly background articles are published 
in the newspapers on Monday to help 
classroom and “armchair” students alike 
study the topics. On Thursday individuals 
measure how their knowledge stacks up 
through multiple-choice quizzes published 
in the papers. 

In developing their study projects, 
school pupils are making the program an 
influence in the community. They are 
staging forums before adult groups, broad- 
casting weekly discussions over local ra- 
dio stations, writing weekly articles on the 
program for their local newspapers, poll- 
ing community members on controversial 
issues. 

The program is directed by J. Edward 
Gerald, University of Minnesota professsor 
of journalism, under the guidance of Ed- 
gar B. Wesley, professor of education. 
Materials are offered educators and adult 
group leaders without charge. 


Takes Key Post 
In "Point 4" Program 


EN H. HARDY (Georgia ’28), a gradu- 
B age of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, has been chosen for a 
key position in the new world-wide multi- 
million-dollar “Point Four” program. He 
has been named public affairs officer for 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
Hardy is the son of the late Ben H. Har- 
dy, editor of the Barnesville News-Gazette, 
and a nephew of Albert S. Hardy, Gaines- 
ville News, former president of both the 
Georgia Press Association and the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 

Hardy was with the Atlanta Journal and 
other papers before going to Washington 
in 1943 to join Nelson Rockefeller in the 
office of Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Hardy has been publicly credited 
with what has come to be known as Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Point Four” program. 
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From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





Now Hospitals Are 
“Banks,” Too! 


Doc Simpson was saying, “‘Hospi- 
tals are building up ‘bone banks’ that 
work just like blood banks. When 
bone is needed, the surgeon takes one 
from a refrigerator, cuts it to the right 
shape and simply splices it in.” 


**You doctors are sure making 
progress,” I says, “but tell me, are 
any of the patients fussy about whose 
bone they’re getting?” 


“No sir!’’ replies Doc. ““No more 
than they worry about whose blood 
they get. No one yet asked for a bone 
from a man who went to the same 
school or church he did.” 


From where I sit, it would be a better 
world if we were half as willing to 
accept other people’s ideas and tastes, 
as we seem to be willing to accept 
their bone and blood. There’ll always 
be differences. Some like buttermilk, 
others would rather have a sparkling 
glass of temperate beer. But under- 
neath we’re pretty much the same— 
deserving each other’s respect and 


tolerance! 





Copyright, 1949, United States drewers Foundation 











THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HE growing sophistication of the 

communications field can be seen in 

a recent book by a New York pub- 
lic relations man—Stephen E. Fitzgerald 
—call “Communicating Ideas to the 
Public” (Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, $3.50). 

This is the first time a public relations 
book has emphasized the theoretical as- 
pects of the field. Fitzgerald leaves the 
how-to-do to the other authors. This de- 
velopment is really significant for the pub- 
lic relations field. The book is good 
throughout but it has several features that 
deserve special mention. 

First, the author is interested in how 
communication takes place. One of his 
basic themes is the difference between 
exposure to information and 
of information. 

Secondly, the author devotes twenty- 
three pages to a discussion of about twen- 
ty experiments, primarily by psycholo- 
gists, dealing with communication. From 

he draws general conclusions. Of 
great value are the four pages he devotes 
to reprinting of many pA the conclusions 
of yg = .-~ Y, stud on “The Ef- 
on ot e Public Li- 
—~ Fy = was issued in mimeo- 
ed form by the Bureau of Applied 
gah Research at Columbia University 
and deserves much wider circulation. 
Fortunately at least part of the conclu- 
sions will gain wider circulation through 
Fitzgerald’s book. 

Third, Fitzgerald, who was WPB’s di- 
rector of information, writes with a Wash- 
ington orientation. This is beneficial due 
to the increasing importance of the na- 
tion’s capital for the public relations man 
because he must understand what goes 
on there and because he may have to 
operate there temporarly on behalf of 
some client. It is worth while further, to 
the student, in that more and more of the 
recent graduates of journalism schools 
are going to Washington in public rela- 
tions positions, both in and out of gov- 
ernment. 

Fitzgerald’s 267-page indexed book cov- 
ers all the subjects generally associated 
with public relations. 

Persons in any phase of journalism in 
its broadest sense could gain an insight 
into their field from “Communicatin 
Ideas to the Public.” It deserves carefu 
study by all persons in public relations. 

From here, we can look into the prac- 
tical or theoretical side of communica 
tions. 


Practical 


F you want to know anything about 

the practical ts of public rela- 

tions, read Philip Lesly’s 902-page 
“Handbook of Public Relations” (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, $10.00). 

In its many chapters, you get the views 
of the country’s top specialists. The sec- 
tions of the book cover what public rela- 
tions is and does; what public relations 
includes (the publics); how to apply pub- 
lic relations to an organization (public re- 
lations for various businesses with inter- 
esting chapters on P.R. for newspapers 
and for radio and TV); how to get your 
story across (includes a more than 150- 
page chapter by Herbert Baus on how 
to get publicity which mentions close to 
every conceivable device) ; the techniques 


of public relations (emphasis on fact- 
finding and opinion measurement); and 
the practice of public relations (the de- 
partment and the function of the coun- 
sel). The appendices include an exhaus- 
tive bibliography, a glossary, a su; 

course outline for principles of public re- 
lations and a list of schools with courses 
in public relations. 

For the man in the field who realizes 
the value of a complete library in his 
field, “Handbook uf Public Relations” is 
a natural addition. The student of public 
relations should have this type of book 
among his collection. This one has 
value of being most recent and probably 
beats others in inclusiveness of detail. 

Another recent practical book by Theta 
Sig Phi Alice Partlow Curtis is called 
“Ie Your Publicity Showing?” (Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. $2.00). 
The book is subtitled a handbook for the 
nonprofessional publicity chairman. The 

is an able and effective achievement 
of its stated purpose. 


Theoretical 
Ni matter what position one —_— 


in American journalism — 

publisher to copy boy, from rate 
man student to de ntal editor—he 
can profit greatly studying Bernard 
Berelson’s and Morris Janowitz’ “Reader 
in Public Opinion and Communication” 
(The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, $4.50). 

The editors, members of the Commit- 
tee on Communication at the University 
of Chicago, have presented forty-seven 
selections from books and journals ar- 
ranged under these headings: theory of 
public opinion; formation of public opin- 
ion; theory of communication; structure 
and control of communication media; 
communication content; communication 
audiences; communication effects; and 
public opinion, communication, and dem- 
ocratic objectives. 

The book would be worth while even 
if it had only two of the selections— 
Cooley's statement on the significance of 
communication from his “Social Organi- 
zation,” and Lasswell’s proposal of the 
establishment of clarifiers in the com- 
munication process from his “Democracy 
Through Public Opinion.” These selec- 
tions, or preferably the original works, 
would stimulate the most blase newsman. 
Hence, they are recommended for all. 

But the book has forty-five other selec- 
tions. Several other excellent pieces by 
Lasswell, Raymond Nixon's excellent 
study on newspaper concentration and 
ownership, Leo Lowenthal’s example of 
content analysis in magazines, a long se- 
lection by free-speech expert Zechariah 
Chafee. 

It is interesting to note that this book 
has a subsection on international com- 
munication, a subject which was not in- 
dexed in the second edition of Smith, Las- 
well and Casey’s standard bibliography 
on communication, but a field which is 
coming into its own. 

The book includes a selected bibliogra- 

phy, ang does suffer from the lack of an 

x—not enough to take anything real 
ee this excellent 7 

Short biographical sketches of the au- 
thors at the beginning or end of their 
selections or at the beginning or end of 
the book would have been worth the 


effort and time involved. It is odd that 
with the increasing emphasis in the field 
of communication on who is communi- 
cating and what is the effect of his back- 
ground and the like on the communication 
that the editors did not give a note on 
their contributors. 

Nevertheless, this book deserves high- 
est priority on your ag | and buying 
list. You'll never regret the time you 
spend on this book. The editors have 
perfo a service and have done it 
e y- 

rious students of communications 
and its research aspects in particular are 
referred to the 90-page section on the 
sociology of knowledge and mass com- 
munications in Robert K. Merton’s “So- 
cial Theory and Social Structure” (The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, $5.00). The 
Columbia University sociologist has some 
penetrating observations to make about 
communications research. The rest of the 
book, although not light reading, is ex- 
cellent background for the journalist. 


UNESCO Cites Radio 
Training at Minnesota 


O publications on the professional 
training of journalists and radio broad- 
casting personnel recently issued by 

Paris headquarters of the United Nations 
Educatio Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization give special recognition to the 
ped of Minnesota school of journal- 


~ fiienttion Gorham, British author of the 
O publication, “Training for Ra- 
dio,” cites the Minnesota school as a “good 
example” of the American university 
— follows a policy of relating special- 
ized studies in radio journalism to a liberal 
arts education. He also commends the 
school for its teaching facilities. 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond, the author of 
“Professional Training of Jo lists,” 
calls attention to the establishment at 
Minnesota of the hn research division in 

ism 

Gorham is the _ editor of the Ra- 
dio Times, London, and director of staff 
training of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Dr. Desmond teaches journalism 
at the University of California. UNESCO 
published the volumes to survey the prog- 
ress in various countries to meet demands 
for trained journalistic personnel. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. Help 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cents 
a line. Minimum charge $3.00 an insertion. 
Femitet Comte Se inch, per insertion. 

blind ads, pl lease address them 
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Fellows 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


D DOOLEY, one of two new members 
elected to the Executive Council of 
Sigma Delta Chi, became managing 
editor of the Denver Post, one of the 
country’s best known newspapers, at the 
age of 35. That was in June, 1949. 

A native of Oregon, he came to the Post 
in 1946 from the Portland Oregonian to 
which he had recently returned from three 
years’ service in the Army. He was re- 
porter, copyreader and city editor of the 
Post before becoming executive news ed- 
itor in 1947 and managing editor. 

A graduate of Oregon State College, Ed 
went to work for the Oregonian in 1938 
as a sports writer. After general assign- 
ment and desk work, he became executive 
sports editor before entering service in 
1943. As an undergraduate at Oregon 
State, he worked on campus publications, 
corresponded for Portland newspapers 
and was elected to Sigma Delta Chi. 

The other new member of the Executive 
Council, Prof. Clifford Weigle, is assistant 
director of journalism at Stanford Univer- 
sity. He has been a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi since his undergraduate days at Stan- 
ford where he took his A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees. After his graduation in 1929, he 
spent five years as reporter, copy reader 


NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCILORS—Elected to Sigma Delta Chi's gov- 
erning body at Miami Beach were Ed Dooley (left), managing editor, Den- 
ver Post, and Clifford F. Weigle, associate director, Institute of Journalistic 


Studies, Stanford University. 


and assistant city editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News. 

He returned to his Alma Mater in 1934 
to teach in its Institute for Journalistic 
Studies. He remained at Palo Alto until 
1948, except for a period in 1945-46 when 
he taught at the American University es- 


tablished at Shrivenham, England, for 
American soldiers. 

After two years as dean of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s school of journalism, he 
recently returned to Stanford to become 
associate director of the school in which 
he had previously taught. 





Resolutions 
[Concluded from Page 12] 


“In view of the above, your committee 
makes the following recommendation: 

“That the cause of freedom of informa- 
tion could be advanced in concrete and 
solid terms by the use of the above clause 
in compacts between the United States 
and other nations whose governments are 
in accord with the principles therein ex- 
pressed. As these agreements were reached 
individually, they gradually would create 
a group of nations adhering to the highest 
standards in this field 

“It is your committee’s belief that other 
countries, wishing to make known their 
own support for these principles, gradual- 
ly would wish to join the group. This 
would provide a natural means now for 
those nations wishing to do so, to sub- 
scribe to the basic principles of freedom 
of information and thereby to strengthen 
and reinforce them in the international 
field. And at the same time set an exam- 
ple to all the members of the United Na- 
tions of a series of living, active accords 
whose general direction they might follow 
in their own deliberations. It is your com- 
mittee’s hope that our government will 
carefully consider this recommendation 
and if it is feasible, seek actively to carry 
it out, thereby further implementing the 
Congressional Resolution of 1944. 

“Equally important in this field is the 
need for more widespread understanding, 
particularly in our own profession, of the 
issues and problems involved in the fight 
to expand freedom of information. In this 
connection, your committee recommends: 

“That the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors be urged to continue its help- 
ful collaboration with groups of editors 
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abroad in a joint endeavor to create in- 
terest in and understanding of the sharp 
necessity for buttressing freedom of in- 
formation in their respective countries. 

at the schools of journalism consider 
the desirability of undertaking to contrib- 
ute to fuller comprehension of these is- 
sues. This they could do by expanding 
their discussion of current efforts to en- 
large the areas of freedom of information. 
Along with their technical training, grad- 
uates of journalism schools should have 
knowledge of the continuing vigilance 
required both at home and abroad to pre- 
serve and increase our news freedoms. The 
web of world news is international. A blow 
at news freedom anywhere is registered 
finally in every country which is part of 
that web. 

“That the chapters and individual mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi promote by writ- 
ing and discussion popular understandings 
of the vital importance of freedom of in- 
formation. The fraternity is in an excel- 
lent position to disseminate this knowl- 
edge not only within the journalism pro- 
fession, but to all the American people. 
No greater contribution could be made 
in these critical times.” 

In addition to Chairman Wilson, mem- 
bers of the committee were: Basil L. Wal- 
ters, executive editor, Knight Newspa- 
pers; Dick Fitzpatrick, associate editor, 
Tue Quit, Washington, D. C., Dr. Ralph 
Casey, dean, school of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Theodore F. 
Koop, director of news and public affairs, 
——e Broadcasting System, Washing- 
ton, ‘ 


Approve Research Program 


IGMA Delta Chi committed itself to 
more active support of journalistic 
research by adopting a second major 


report made to the convention by a spe- 
cial committee headed by Kenneth R. 
Marvin, head of the department of jour- 
nalism at Iowa State College. 

Urging more analytical criticism of the 
American press from within the profes- 
sion of journalism, as the result of a sur- 
vey of leaders in journalistic research, 
the committee recommended—and the 
fraternity approved—these specific steps: 

1. That the annual Sigma Delta Chi 
award for research in journalism be ac- 
companied by a cash award of $100.00. 

2. That the revived research committee 
serve as the board of judges to select the 
recipient of the award. 

3. That this annual appropriation may 
be divided into two equal awards if pub- 
lished research material submitted war- 
rants such dual awards in the opinion of 
the committee. 

4. That nominations for the awards be 
encouraged from nonacademic as well as 
academic sources, with the understanding 
that high scholarly attainment will con- 
tinue as the primary criterion. 

5. That the Executive Council give se- 
rious consideration to providing financial 
assistance and encouragement to research 
in self criticism of the press from within 
the profession. 

In addition to Prof. Marvin, the com- 
mittee included Floyd Baskette, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Earl English, University 
of Missouri; J. Edward Gerald, University 
of Minnesota; Don R. Murphy, Wallace's 
Farmer; Joe Ratner, editor, Better Homes 
& Gardens; Gordon A. Sabine, any 
of Oregon, and Lauren K. 

Moines Register and Tribune. 





Here we go again. . . 


HIS is the time of the year when every one makes a big 
! pitch for starting the New Year right. Headlines scream 
out, “Happy New Year," and Blotz Pickles urges you 


to “Make it a better New Year with Blotz." You know the stuff. 


Well, we figure that you're pretty weary of that sort of thing 
so we're not going to belabor you with a lot of stuff about 
1951, and how it would be fine for you if you got the EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER habit this year so you could keep up to date 
on all the latest happenings in the newspaper world. No, 
we'll save that for some other time. Right now we're just 
going to wish you twelve pleasant and prosperous months to 


come. 


Just in case you forgot . . . E & P is only $5.00. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, WN. Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





